WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGE!
popular in Russian eyes of the foreign Missions. The German Em-
bassy, where von Schoen was Ambassador, who also became in due
course his country's Foreign Minister, was infinitely less so. My per-
sonal experience of German Missions abroad was the same every-
where. They were sociable enough, but were stiff and lacking in
humour and good fellowship. On the other hand, the staffs of the
Austro-Hungarian and British Missions were always the best of friends,
and from the point of view of diplomatic amenity the extinction of
one's colleagues of the old-time Austrian Embassies after the last war
was a sad, if minor, tragedy.
Incidentally it might be mentioned that in 1905 Bavaria still had a
separate Legation in St. Petersburg. The Minister was Count Moy
and the Secretary a Schoen, who was the nephew of the German
Ambassador. Countess Moy was a daughter of Prince Radolin, a
Polish-German family originally Radolinski, and a cousin of Lord
Tyrrell. She had Indian blood in her veins. Tall and dark, extremely
good-looking and charming, her Indian extraction, of which she was
proud, was very evident. As my Ambassadress once said of her, she
walked as if she were carrying a pitcher on the top of her head,
Charles Hardinge, afterwards Lord Hardinge of Penshurst and
Viceroy of India in 1914, was my first Ambassador, but only for a very
brief period, as he had just been appointed to succeed Sir Thomas
Sanderson as Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.
He initiated the long-overdue reform of the Foreign Office, and be-
came the close adviser on foreign affairs of King Edward, whom he
accompanied on all his visits abroad during those years of momentous
change in foreign policy which followed on the death of Queen Vic-
toria. Lady Hardinge had already left, and Sir Charles was merely
waiting till he could present his letters of recall. Until the arrival of
the new Ambassador, Sir Arthur Nicolson, afterwards Lord Carnock
(who in his turn became Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign
Affairs), Cecil Spring-Rice, the Counsellor, our Ambassador at Wash-
ington in 1914, was Charge d'Affaires. Commonly known as Springy,
no more lovable or brilliant or vague character ever existed. The First
Secretary or head of the Chancery was Herman Norman. His com-
petency and his industry were proverbial. I forget now whether it was
for two or three years, but certainly two, during which he never missed
coining to the office for a single day, Sundays included. He was
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